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primeval forests so much as might have been an-|sured trees in the Para district which were fifty to 
ticipated. A stranger is, at first, afraid in these|sixty feet in girth at the point where they become 
swampy shades of treading at each step on some|cylindrical. The height of the vast column-like 
venomous réptile. But, although numerous in|stems is not less than a hundred feet from the 
|places, they are by no means so generally, and| ground to their lowest branch. The total height 
then they belong, for the most part, to the non-|of these trees, stem and crown together, may 
venomous genera. Our traveller got for a few mo-|estimated at from a hundred and eighty to two 
ments once completely entangled in the folds of ajhundred feet, and where one of them stands, the 
snake—a wonderfully slender kind, being nearly|vast dome of foliage rises above the other forest 
six feet in length, and not more than half an inch|trees as a domed cathedral does above the other 
in diameter at its broadest part. It was a species| buildings in a city. The gallinaceous birds of the 
of dryophis. The hideous sucurugu, or water-boa| forest, perched on these domes, are completely out 
(Eunectes murinus,) is more to be dreaded than|of reach of an ordinary fowling-piece. 
the forest snakes, save the more poisonous kind, as} A very remarkable feature in these trees is the 
the javaraca (Craspedocephalus atrox,) and will|growth of buttress-shaped projections around the 
often attack man. Boas are so common in the wet|lower part of their stems. The spaces between 
season as to be killed even in the streets of Para.|these buttresses, which are generally thin walls of 
Amongst the more common and most curioussnakes| wood, form specious chambers, and may be com- 
are the Amphisbeene, an innocuous genus, allied to| pared to stalls in a stable: some of them are large 
the slow-worm of Europe, and which lives in the|enough to hold half a dozen persons. The p 
subterranean chambers of the saiiba ant. The/|of these structures is as obvious, at the first glance, 
natives call it, as the Orientals would do, Mai des|as that of the similar props of brickwork which 
Saiibas, “the mother of ants.” support a high wall. They are not peculiar to one 
The primeval forest is also, for the most part, |species, but are common to most of the larger forest 
free from mosquitoes and insect pests. It is this|trees. Their nature and manner of growth are ex- 
that, with the endless diversity, the comparative|plained when a series of young trees of different 
coolness of the air, the varied and strange forms of| ages is examined. It is then seen that they are the 
vegetation, and even the solemn gloom and silence,|roots which have raised themselves ridge-like out 
combine to render even this wilderness of trees and|of the earth; growing gradually upwards as the 
liabas attractive. Such places, — Bates remarks, |increasing height of the tree required augmented 
are paradises to a naturalist, and if he be of a con-|support. Thus they are plainly intended to sustain 
templative turn, there is no situation more favour-|the massive crown and trunk in these crowded 
able for his indulging this tendency. There is|forests, where lateral growth of the roots in the 
something in a —o forest akin to the ocean |learth is rendered difficult by the multitude of com- 
(Humboldt had made the same remark before) in| petitors. 
its effects on the mind. Man feels so completely; Many of the woody lianas suspended from trees, 
his insignificance there, and the vastness of nature. |it is also to be observed, are not climbers, but the 
Some idea may be formed of the appearance of|air roots of epiphytous plants (Aroides,) whose 
things in the low ground, by conceiving a vegeta-|home is at the top of the forest, in the air, and has 
tion like that of the great palm-house at Kew/no connection with the soil below—a forest above 
spread over a large tract of swampy ground, but|a forest. The epiphytes sit on the strong boughs 
! he wust fancy it mingled with large exogenousjof the trees above, and hang down straight as 
Cebidae, many of which have a fifth hand for climb-| trees, similar to our oaks and elms, covered with|plumb-lines. Some are suspended singly, others in 
ing in their prehensile tails, adapted for this func-| creepers and parasites, and figure to himself the|leashes; some reach half way to the ground, and 
tion by their strong muscular development, and| ground encumbered with fallen and rotten trunks,|others touch it, ultimately, and then strike their 
the naked palms under their tips. A genus of| branches and leaves; the whole illuminated by a|rootlets into the ground. 
ntigrade carnivora, allied to the bears (Cerco-| glowing vertical sun, and reeking with moisture. The underwood of the primeval forest varies 
5 found only in the Amazonian forests, is en-| This is not the case, however, with the great ex-|much in different places; at times it is composed 
tirely arboreal, and has a long flexible tail like that|tent of the primeval forests—that which is truly|mainly of younger trees of the same species as their 
of certain monkeys. Even the gallinaceous birds| geographical in importance, and which stretches|taller parents; at others, of palms of many species, 
of the country—the representatives of the fowls| many hundreds of miles in some directions without |some of them twenty to thirty feet in height; others 
and pheasants of Asia and Africa—are all adapted|a break. ‘The land is there more elevated and/small and delicate, with stems no thicker than a 
y the position of the toes to perch on trees, and/undulating; the many swamp plants, with their|finger: then, again, of a most varied brushwood, or 
is only on trees, at a great height, that they are|long and broad leaves, are wanting; there is less|of striving interlacing climbing lianas. Tree ferns 
tobe seen. A great proportion of the genera and| underwood, and the trees are wider apart. The|belong more to hilly regions and to the forests of 
Bpecies of the Geodephaga, or carnivorous ground general run of these trees have not remarkably|the Upper Amazons. Of flowers there are few. 
tles, are also in these forest regions fitted by the|thick stems; the great and uniform height to which| Orchids are very rare in the dense forests of the 
structure of their feet to live exclusively on the|they grow without emitting a branch, is a much|low lands, and what flowering shrubs and trees 
- branches aud leaves of trees. This, according to| more noticeable feature than their thickness, but at|there are, are inconspicuous. Flower-frequenting 
. Bates, who adopts the Darwinian theory, would | intervals a veritable giant towers up. Only one of|insects are, in consequence, also rare in the forest. 
seem to teach us that the South American fauna|these monstrous trees can grow within a given|The forest bees belonging to the genera Melipona 
has been slowly adapted to a forest life, and, there-| space ; it monopolizes the domain, and none but in-|and Euglossa, are Sits Ramet seen feeding on 
fore, that extensive forests must have always ex-|dividuals of much inferior size van find a footing| the sweet sap which exudes from the trees, or on 
since the region was first peopled by mam-|near it. The cylindrical trunks of these larger trees|the excrement of birds on leaves, than on flowers. 
are generally about twenty to twenty-five feet in| The annual, periodical, and diurnal cycle of phe- 
. Even reptiles and insects do not abound in|cireumference. Von Martius mentions having mea-|nomena, in the primeval forest, are all worthy 
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From “The New Munthly Magazine.” 
The Primeval Forests of the Amazons. 
(Continued from page 3.) 

The very general tendency of the animals that 
dwell in the primeval forests to become climbers 
is as savskille as in the plants. It must be pre- 
mised that the amount and variety of life in the 
primeval forests is much smaller than would, a 
priori, be expected. There is a certain number of 
mammals, birds, and reptiles, but they are widely 
seattered, and all excessively shy of man. The 
fegion is so extensive ‘and uniform in the forest 
dothing of its surface, that it is only at long inter- 
vals that animals are seen in abundance when some 
particular ‘spot is found which is more attractive 
than others. Brazil, moreover, is throughout poor 
jn terrestrial mammals, and the species are of small 
tize; they do not, therefore, form a conspicuous 
feature in its forests. The huntsman would be dis- 
appointed who expected to find there flocks of ani- 
mals similar to the buffalo herds of North America, 
or the swarms of antelopes and herds of ponderous 
pachyderms of Southern Africa. The largest and 
most interesting portion of the Brazilian mammal 
fauna is also arboreal in its habits. All the Ama- 
yonian, and in fact, all South American monkeys, 
areclimbers. There is no group answering to the 
baboons of the Old World which live on the ground. 
The most intensely arboreal animals in the world 
are the South American monkeys of the family 
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THE FRIEND. 


notice. As in all intertropical regions, the season | every body’s post, follow every body’s calling, and|“both Lord and Christ.” So convinci 


is pretty nearly always the same, and there is no 


restlessly covet every body’s success, we shall pro- 


arguments within that short distance 


winter and summer; the periodical phenomena of|bably learn it in the bitterness of defeat and dis-|assigned to the resurrection, that on this one day 


plants and animals do not take place at about the 
same time in all species, or in the individuals of 
any given species, as they do in temperate countries. 
of course there is no hybernation, nor, as the dry 
season is not excessive, is there any estivation, as 
in some tropical countries. Plants do not flower 
or shed their leaves, nor do birds moult, pair, or 
breed simultaneously. In Europe, a woodland 
scene has its spring, its summer, its autumnal, and 
its winter aspects. In the equatorial forests the 
aspect is the same, or nearly so, every day in the 
year—a circumstance which imparts additional in- 
terest to the diurnal cycle of phenomena—budding, 
flowering, fruiting, and leaf-shedding, are always 
going on in one species or another. The activity 
of birds and insects proceed without interruption, 
each species having its own separate times. The 
colonies of wasps, for instance, do not die off an- 
ually, leaving only the queens, as in cold climates; 
but the succession of generations and colonies goes 
on incessantly. It is never either spring, summer, 
or autumn, but each day is a combination of all 
three. With the day and night always of equal 
length, the atmospheric disturbances of each day 
neutralizing themselves before each succeeding 
morn; with the sun in its course proceeding mid- 
way across the sky, and the daily temperature the 
same within two or three degrees throughout the 
year, how grand in its perfect equilibrium aud sim- 
plicity is the march of Nature under such peculiar 
circumstances ! 

At break of day the sky is, for the most part, 
cloudless. The thermometer ranges from 72 to 73 
deg. Fahr., which is not oppressive. The heavy 
dew, or the previous night’s rain, which lies on the 
moist foliage, is quickly dissipated by the glowing 
sun, which rising straight out of the east, mounts 
rapidly towards the zenith. All nature is refreshed, 
new leaf and flower-buds expanding rapidly. Some 

' mornings a single tree will appear in flower, amidst 
what was the preceding evening a uniform mass of 
green forest—a dome of blossoms suddenly created 
as if by magic. The birds all come into life and 
activity, and the shrill yelping of the toucans makes 
itself more especially heard. Small flocks of par- 
rots take to wing, appearing in distinct relief against 
the blue sky, always two by two, chattering to each 
other, the pairs being separated by regular inter- 
vals; their bright colours, however, not apparent 
at that height. The only insects that appear in 
great numbers are ants, termites, and social wasps; 
and in the open grounds, dragon-flies. 

(To be continued.) 


Follow Diligenily thy Own Calling.— An earth- 
ly monarch appoints different persons to different 
offices of his state, according as they are capable; 
and strange indeed would be the confusion, if each 
one would appoint himself to all. Yet of such con- 
fusion, I fear, the kingdom of Christ is in danger, 
from the misguided zeal of his inexperienced ser- 
vants. To be the medium of communicating bless- 
ings from heaven to earth, is the greatest honour 
that can be conferred on any human being; and 
may justly be—nay, must be, if our hearts are 
right—the first desire of our bosoms. But honours 
are conferred, not ravished. Watching for it every- 


appointment.— The Listener. 


On the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
BY OLINTHUS GREGORY, L.L.D. 
(Continued from page 2.) 

Such, in a few words, is the history of our Lord’s 
resurrection from the dead, and of his various ap- 
pearances after that important event. I have drawn 
this account not from the writings of any one evan- 
gelist, but from a collection and comparison of their 
separate stories: for the relations of these four his- 
torians, though not discordant, do not each com- 
prise all the circumstances. This, however, is by 
no means to be regretted. Such a complete coin- 
cidence between four narratives relating to the same 
events, as should extend to every minute circum- 
stance, would argue collusion, or, at least, depend- 
ence; whereas, four narratives, each exhibiting 
the grand outlines of the story, but oe as to 
minuter matters, some mentioning one, and some 
another, according to the particular object or indi- 
vidual feeling of each respective writer, naturally 
suggest the ideas of honest and independent narra- 
tion, and exclude those of contrivance and forgery. 

Admitting, then, the genuineness and authenti- 
city of the historical books of the New Testament 
(both satisfactorily established I trust in my fifth 
letter,) the resurrection of Jesus Christ cannot be 
denied. Yet, as this extraordinary fact is of the 
greatest moment in the christian system, you will 
naturally expect that I will not quit the subject 
merely with this summary argument in its favour. 
I shall, therefore, devote the remainder of the pre- 
sent letter, to the consideration of two or three such 
particular evidences as in themselves force our as- 
sent; and to a cursory view of some of the difficul- 
ties that spring from a denial of the fact. 


Both the Jewish and the Gentile opposers of 
christianity, in the primitive ages, admit that Jesus 


Christ suffered death by crucifixion, was buried, and 
that his tomb was found empty on the third day. 
Either, then, the body must have been taken away, 
or he rose from the dead. If the body were stolen, 
it must have been either by the enemies, or by the 


friends, of Christ: of these alternatives the former 


cannot be assumed for a moment; and [ shall soon 
show that the latter, though rather more specious, 
is utterly untenable. The disciples of the Saviour 
affirm that he rose from the dead, and often ap- 
peared to them, as I have already related. They 
also, immediately after the event, set apart a solemn 
periodical day, and instituted a ceremony founded 
upon it, and commemorating it; the returning day, 
and the significant ceremony, having been observed 
regularly from that time through all succeeding 
ages to the present. Thus, with regard to the day, 
it appears from various passages, to two or three 
of which I refer you, that the apostles, very soon 
after the death of their Lord, set apart the first day 
of the week, being that on which they affirmed he 
rose from the dead, as a day of religious worship, 
of christian rejoicing on account of tuat important 
event; it appears, too, that the christian converts 
in general, both at Jerusalem and at other places, 
united with them in solemnizing this day, and for 
the reason just specified. Farther, the most ancient 
writers in the christian church, after the apostles, 


three thousand believed, and were baptized, that is, 
baptized in token of their belief that Jesus died, 
rose again, and instituted baptism after his resur. 
rection. Here, therefore, in like manner, ‘the 
reasoning is conclusive. 

But, as arguments in favour of this great fact flow 
from various quarters, let it be farther consi 
that, if the account of Christ’s resurrection had been 
false, the imposture must necessarily have been 
detected. For the advocates for christianity may 
argue, and its opponents cannot with any appear. 
ance of reason deny,—that the apostles menial 
ly after the resurrection declared it:—that 
made this declaration upon the very spot where the 
thing was pretended to have occurred :—that they 
did not disseminate their story covertly; but pro- 
claimed it in the most open and public manner 
sible:—that they did not begin to circulate theit 
report in some secret and obscure corner: but in 
one of the most celebrated and public places then 
existing in the world :—that they made choice of a 
season in which there was the greatest concourse 
and resort of all sorts of people thither, that they 
might gain the greatest number of hearers and of 
inquirers into the truth of their extraordivary nar- 
ration :—that the professed adversaries of the ehris- 
tian doctrine then at Jerusalem had many cogent 
reasons to stimulate them to exert their utmost 
efforts to prove it false:—that they had as much 
time and opportunity as could well be desired to 


devote to the detection of the imposture, had there. 


been any :—and, that they had likewise power ip 
their hands, by which they were enabled to examine 
all persons and things that might in any way con- 
duce to throw light upon this remarkable and 
highly interesting subject. 

Under circumstances so favourable to refutation, 
there can be no doubt that the Jews would have 
refuted the story of the apostles and disciples of 
Jesus Christ, had it been in their power: and be- 
sides this, the Jews had an additional motive aris 
ing from the injury sustained by their moral char 
acter, unless they could prove the statements of the 
christians to be intentionally and wickedly errone- 
ous. It will be readily granted, I suppose, that, 
when two parties of men are directly and stro 
opposed to each other, if the one asserts and pa 
lishes a statement as to matter of fact which is of 
the highest moment, and absolutely destructive of 
the interest of the other, and is not so palpably 
false as to carry with it plain indications of male 
nity and revenge, or of studied slander and scandal; 
that then, if the other party, upon whom this charge 
is made, does not in as solema and public a mai 
ner refute it, or do something in their own vi 
cation, which will, in the opinion of unbiassed 
unprejudiced persons, bear some proportion to the 
attack made upon them,—in such case, the 
party tacitly acknowledge the truth of what the 
accusing party have alleged against them, and thus, 
of consequence, relinquish the cause. Now this is 
exactly the state of the case between the early Jews 
and Christians. The evangelist Matthew publishes 
to the world in unequivocal terms, that the Jews 
bribed the soldiers to report that the body of Christ 
was stolen by his disciples when they (the 
were asleep; and the early christians uniformly a 


where, ready for it any way, and when the finger| agree in assuring us that the observation of the first |serted the same thing. To record thus in the eval 
of Providence points the way, as ready to follow it|day of the week prevailed early and constantly.|gelical history that the Jews were guilty of 
in meanness and obscurity, as before an approving|Now, on the day of Pentecost, when Peter ad-|ridiculous and self-destructive, and yet horrid snd 


crowd, our path of usefulness will be shown us, as|dressed the multitude then collected together, he| abominable, piece of forgery and 


bribery ; to tell 


soon as we are capable of being useful, or worthy| reasoned principally upon the fact of the resurrec-|the world that they acted so foul and sordid a part 


to be used. But if so much wan 


ting in humility|tion, and affirmed that Jesus, whom they had cru-|as to tamper with the soldiers, and get them to 
we take i 


as to assume our capabilit of|cified, was thus raised up in proof that he was|circulate a story which in their hearts they knew | 
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to be notoriously false, as well as absurd, since no|specting him to the rest of mankind; and, by no|Newfoundland dogs. He evidently saw us, and 
man can accurately ascertain what is tarried on|other principles than those of delusion and irreli- 
pear him when his senses,are locked up in sleep ;| gion, kindle a flame of desire in the breasts of thou- 
to do this, was to depict the ruling Jews to the|sands to serve and worship God. 


world in the very worst colours in which men could 


—That they took far more pains to expose them- 


be drawn, and to expose the cause of these enemies|selves to all the world, as the most abandoned sin- 





of Christ, as desperate and forlorn to the last de- 


ners that ever came into it (for that they should de- 


Is it not natural to conclude that the Jews|ceive themselves so as to believe Jesus was seen ten 


would in some signal manner have vindicated them- 
selves from this charge, if they had not known and 
felt that vindication was impossible, the thing being 
notorious? and is it not an equally necessary in- 
ference, that the Jews at that time were fully per- 
suaded that Jesus Christ was indeed risen? other- 
wise, why should they offer bribes, and invent an 
absurd story, to conceal it? 

Thus much may suffice to establish the truth of 
the momentous fact of the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead. From this outline of argu- 
ments, for it is indeed nothing more than an outline, 

will perceive that the evidence in favour of this 
event is both forcible and satisfactory. ‘To believe 
it, then, is reasonable; and it is freed from absur- 
dity, because resurrection from the dead is mani- 
festly as much within the power of God as creation; 
and every consistent theist admits the latter. But 
the adoption of a contrary opinion is pregnant with 
absurdities and natural impossibilities; with the 
mention of a few of which | shall close this letter. 

He, who denies the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
must believe,—That twelve poor fishermen and 
tentmakers, without power, and (all except Pail) 
without human learning, were able to deceive the 

Wise, the learned, the prudent; and to lay their 
plot so deep, that neither their cotemporaries, nor 
any succeeding generation, should be able to detect 
and expose the cheat. 

—That those very persons who but a few hours 
before were trembling with timidity and fear, whose 
want of courage (even according to their own ac- 
count) overcame their fidelity, and caused them to 
forsake their master in his greatest extremity, not- 
withstanding their various professions, nay, protes- 
tations, of inviolable attachment and zeal ; being so 
terrified with apprehensions that they dare not 
acknowledge themselves to be his disciples, but se- 
creted themselves by day for fear of the Jews ;— 
yet that these timid, irresolute creatures should all 
at once not only form the plan, but execute the 
bold, hazardous, and useless undertaking of con- 
quering the guards, forcing the sepulchre, and car- 
tying off-the body of their crucified Lord. 

—That men thus rash and desperate, engaged 
in an enterprise of so much danger, an enterprise 
Which therefore required all possible expedition 
and despatch, should waste time in unaccountable 
biceties and ceremonies (such as divesting the body 
of its burial-clothes, disposing them in separate 

ls, &c.,) which could be of no manner of use; 

t evidently exposed them to the danger of being 
surprised by the guards, and taken into custody. 

—That these timid, yet desperate men, who con- 
stituted a company of the greatest impostors that 
ever existed in the world, and who, therefore, must 
Recessarily be the worst men that ever were, did, 
Rotwithstanding, furnish maokiod with the most 
comprehensive and exact system of morality ex- 
tant, teach such rules of living as were infinitely 
superior to any of the productions of Greek or Ro- 
man philosophers, and though their whole business 
Was only to promote and disseminate falsehood and 

ion, yet denounced the severest eternal pun- 
ments upon all who indulged in such wicked 


—That these impostors, having themselves no 
Sorrect notions of God, should notwithstanding im- 
‘Part the most rational and becoming opinions re- 








distinct times after his resurrection, when he was 
not seen at all, cannot be imagined,) than they need 
have done to have established the best reputation 
among their cotemporaries, and have procured an 
immortal fame in all succeeding ages. 

—That these impostors, after spending their lives 
in promulgating falsehood, died, not to testify their 
belief in a speculative doctrine respecting which 
they might be deluded by others, or self-deluded ; 
but in attestation of a pretended fact, while they 
knew it was no fact; and all this under the strongest 
declarations of devotedness to God, and of adora- 
tion to their risen Saviour, who, they pretended, 
was now sitting in heaven to receive them. 

Hence you will perceive that, as a general denial 
of revelation leads to numerous gross absurdities of 
whieh a few were detailed in my first letter, so a 
denial of individual topics of revealed truth brings 
each its appropriate and dependent string of diffi- 
culties. He who denies the truth of scripture pro- 
phecy must admit that things have occurred, al- 
though there was an infinitely great probability 
against their occurrence. He, who disbelieves the 
miracles recorded in scripture must believe in other 
miracles. And he, who denies the particular mira- 
cle of the resurrection of Jesus Christ, in conse- 
quence involves himself in the particular class of 
absurdities to which I have just adverted : besides 
which he voluntarily excludes himself from the only 
strong consolation a rational creature can possess 
at the hour of death, that which flows from a full 
persuasion of the resurrection to eternal life. “1 
am the Resurrection and the Life,” said Jesus 
Christ: “whosoever believeth in me shall not die 
eternally :” and his own resurrection fully estab- 
lishes the truth of this consolatory declaration. 
But the proud philosophist who rejects this doctrine, 
so suited to the wishes and the wants of man, not 
only places himself below the christian, but below 
the Indian, in point of prospects of futurity. The 
poor untutored, despised Indian, 

“ Thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company,” 


made signal for us to approach the shore cautiously, 
We followed his course for some time, till he was 
hid from us by a large cliff, which it was impossi- 
ble he could descend. The two dogs, however, 
soon appeared, descending this dangerous head- 
land, and reaching the water, dashed precipitately 
in the sea, howling dreadfully. Having swam out 
close to our boat, they then turned toward the 
shore, keeping a little distance ahead of us, indi- 
cating that we were to follow them. Our singular 
pilots seemed to understand the danger of our 
position, as we did not dare to deviate from the 
course they were leading us without a loud howl 
being uttered by them. At last we arrived in a 
large natural creek, where a safe landing was 
effected. No other similar creek was to be seen, 
which caused us all to wonder at the sagacity dis- 
played by these dumb animals. No doubt our 
preservation was, in a great measure, attributa- 
ble to these noble dogs. An alarm having been 
raised, a rope was let down by a pulley, and we 
were all taken up the cliff, which is one hundred 
and fifty feet in height. We were shortly after 
enabled to reach the light-house, where every 
attention was paid to us.” 


John Woslman.—We presume that his name is 
not wholly strange to many of our readers, and that 
some will recall him as an eminently gifted and 
useful minister of Jesus Christ, who lived and la- 
boured in the middle of the last century amongst 
the “people called Quakers,” and more properly 
styled “ Friends;” born ia Northampton, West 
Jersey, in the eighth month of 1720, called home 
on the seventh of the tenth month, 1772, from 
York in England, whither be had gone upon his 
great religious errand. His life and testimonies 
derive an especial interest just now from the fre- 
quent contact into which he was brought with 
American slavery at a time when the agitation of 
the subject had not begun. A thoroughly Christian 
man, if ever there was one, with only just enough 
in him that was of earth to keep his feet upon the 
planet at all, he early saw the miseries, mischiefs, 
and sins that are bound up with the institution 
which has wrought the larger part of our national 
woe, and his voice concerning it is like that of a 
prophet in the wilderness. The downright honesty 
and entire simplicity of his dealings with it are sin- 
gularly refreshing, and it is worth observing that, 


While many of those who pity the stupidity of without striving or crying or lifting up his voice in 


the Indian, and sneer at the credulity of the chris- 
tian, live and die under the embasing conviction 
that at death themselves and their dogs will be alike 
extinct, alike free from responsibility, alike uncon- 
scious of all around them, alike excluded from 
pleasure, alike liberated from pain ! 


the street, he managed to keep his own skirts clean. 
We see how surely things alter for the worse unless 
we alter them for the better; and that it will not 
answer to confide lazily in general notions about the 
final prevalence of the truth. Truth is very often 
almost utterly crushed out for the time, whilst dark- 
ness settles down upon the minds and hearts of a 


Wreck of the Anglo.S:xon.—A man belonging|people. “He that hath a servant, and knows him 
to Greenock, who was among the saved from the|to be made so wrongfully, and treats him otherwise 
wreck of the ill-fated serew-steamer Anglo-Saxon, |than a freeman, in reaping the benefit of his labour 
describes, in a letter to a relative residing in that| without paying him such wages as are reasonably 
town, a remarkable circumstance connected with|due to freemen, such things, though done in calm- 
the landing of one of the boats belonging to the|ness, without any show of disorder, do yet deprave 


ship. He says: 


“The last time I saw Captain Burgess, (the|congeals water. * * 


the mind with as great certainty as prevailing cold 
* From one age to an- 


commander of the Anglo-Saxon,) he was assisting| other the gloom grows thicker and darker, till er- 
to lower the small boat, in which were embarked|ror gets established by general opinion. * * * 


twenty-two men, one lady, and myself. 


We left|He seeth their affliction, and looketh upon the 


the ship without food, water, compass, or sufficient | spreading, increasing exaltation of the oppressor. 
clothing. We were knocked about in a dense fog|He turns the channels of power, humbles the most 
all day, not knowing whither we were driftiog.|haughty people, and gives deliverance to the 


Towards eve, however, we 


ied a cliff, off Belle-| pre 
isle, when we steered for Cape Race, which we| infinite jevties and mercy.” 
made. Approaching the shore, we saw & man| power o 


at such perjads as are consistent with hs 
Woolman had that 
seeing the end in the beginning which goes 






carrying a gun, and accompanied by two large|qlong with exceeding fidelity to conscience, As lit 
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THE FRIEND. 


tle as any wan that ever lived did he take counsel/ with its varying width and flow, gives increased | artificial, shaded, without concealing too much 
D 


of flesh and blood. He believed in righteousness, 
and not only in aspiring after it and longing for it, 
but in doing if. He lived to serve God, not in any 
ascetic way, but by serving God’s children. His 
heart was with the afflicted. One cause of the con- 
tinuance of an evil in the world he found to be his 
own silence or inactivity with reference to it. That 
cause he set about removing with the utmost energy 
and promptness, yet without any arrogance or un- 
due self-assertion. Had there been ten like him, 
perhaps our national disasters might have been 
averted. There were not ten. The work which 
such men do infinitely transcends that of the ablest 
statesmen. They appeal to the highest and build 
upon the deepest things in man’s nature. We de- 
sire them when they are gone, more, alas! than 
we love them whilst they are still with us.— Redig- 
tous Magazine. 
For “The Friend.” 
Berne—Interlachen, &&. 
Lucernr, ——, —, 1861. 
My Dear AND 
(Continued from page 415, vol. xxxvi.) 

* * * We left Geneva on day, in the 
steamer for Lausanne, on the north side of the lake, 
thence to proceed to Berne by railroad round the 
west side of like Neufchatel. The view of the city, 
from the lake, with its rows of handsome houses on 
the quays, and of the villas on the surrounding 
hills, is very fine. And the lake is beautiful of 
course ; but being much larger than others we have 
travelled on, and the boat steaming pretty well 
towards the centre, and there being a slight mist, 
its mountain shores were too distant for us fully to 
appreciate ‘their beauty—in detail at least. And 
you, are you not getting tired of hearing me tell, 
over and over again, in nearly the same language, 
about beautiful scenery? And do you begin to wish 
I had something homely to speak of? There is no 
hope yet, for surely all Switzerland is beautiful— 
at least we came to this conclusion some time since, 
and have had no reason yet to change our opinion. 
* * * Berne is a quaint-looking interesting old 
town, very finely situated on quite a high promon- 
tory, at the foot of which flows the river Aar, 
winding around three sides of the city. Along the 
heights above the town, where the fortifications 
were originally, are beautiful boulevards or prome- 
nades, covered with grass and ornamented with 


shrubbery, from which there are very fine views of 


the banks of the river, studded with villas, and the 
magnificent panorama of the Alpine heights in the 
back ground. The houses in the principal streets 
are built of stone, and have the front part of the 
stories above the first, supported on columns, forw- 
ing arcades, through which the foot passengers walk, 
there being generally a row of stores or small shops 
on the back ground floor. The arrangement is very 
similar to the “ rows” in the old town of Chester, 
which I described to you in one of my former letters, 
only that here the front room of the first story is 
taken to form the covered walk, while in Chester 
it is the front room of the second story. The main 
street, running along the top of the ridge, descends 
from the higher part of the town, eastwardly, 
towards the point of the promontory on which it 
stands, where a fine bridge is thrown over the river 
and valley, and beautiful terraced roads and walks 
wind up and around the hill rising on the other 
side. ‘This whole bank is carpeted with rich grass, 
and double rows of large trees shade the walks, &c. 


beauty to the whole. 

In the main street, of which I have spoken, are 
three ancient towers, formerly built for watchtowers, 
but now appropriated to civic uses. One of them, 
called the clock tower, dates back more than six 


their sweet rosy faces. The dress of the rusties 
from some of the cantons; whom we afterwards saw 
arriving in the cars, was nondescript and 

enough, though they were evidently decked in their 
holiday best. Their bonnets, or hats, whichever 


centuries, and daily attracts a gaping crowd at the|they might be called, were most one al 
hour of noon to witness the droll performances of|and surely must have been their own, or 


a number of puppets that are acted on by the clock- 
work. One of the largest and oldest of the public 
buildings is the Cathedral or Minster, built in 1421 
-57. Directly back of this, and overhanging the 
Aar, is a public square called the Platform, planted 
with trees and shrubbery, and furnished with seats. 
It stands one hundred and eight feet above the 
river, and a wall of solid masonry, rising from the 
edge of the water, supports one side of the grounds. 
From this Platform, looking directly across the 


grand-mother’s innocent inventions, wholly 
less of any attempt to ape modern fashion in their 
own country or elsewhere. _ 

We took a charming walk, crossing the bridge I 
have mentioned, and slowly strolling up the terraced 
bank, coming out upon a pleasant road which led 
us to the top, where we crossed through a 
cultivated field to the other side of the bill, w 
here is quite precipitous. There was, however, 9 
fine shaded green bank, and an inviting seat under 


Aar, is one of the most magnificent views of the|a tree, on which we rested ourselves, and as 
Bernese Alps that is afforded in this country of|thing far off was shaded in a slight mist, the fields, 


sublime scenery. 

Like other Swiss towns, Berne abounds with 
fountains, always flowing for the use of the public, 
and affording nice resorts for gossips and washer- 
women. These fountains are almost always sur- 
mounted by statues or images of some sort, mostly 
more grotesque than ornamental, and sometimes 
hideous. One here for example, situated in a wide 
street near the great corn-market, represents a 
horrid looking Ogre devouring an infant, with some 
six or eight similar little creatures all around him, 
on his shoulders, at his feet, or looking out of his 
pockets, &c., each painted to the life, with various 
expressions of terror or agony, at the thought of the 
monster being about to “eat them up.” This is 
worth mentioning, if only to show you that I find 
things here ugly enough, if I chose to tell you about 
them. Another fountain has the image of a bear 
sitting on a pedestal, as large as life, and clothed 
in armor complete, with a crown on his head and 
a sceptre in his paw. The bear appears to be held 


sward and fences on each side were so like some of 
our familiar scenes at home, that for awhile it 
seemed as though we had a waking dream, and we 
were again in the midst of those dear localities to 
which our hearts ever turned; but we raise our 
eyes and look towards the far-off horrizon; the 
mist gradually vanishes as the rays of the sun beam 
upon it, and slowly, peak after peak, emerges that 
long line of snow-capped mountains, which had 
been hidden from our view. What can equal the 
grandure of the picture as the silvery veil dissolves, 
and the whole range stands boldly against the deep 
blue sky. That sublime scene we cannot find at 
home—and the sweet illusion vanishes with the 
mist. 

I must not forget to say, that in the course of 
our walks, we visited the bear pit, if such it may 
be called; where a number of these animals are 
kept at the public expense. It is just at the east 
end of the bridge over the Aar, and every one 
passing along has an opportunity off seeing them 


in honored estimation in this place—why I do not|from the pathway, look down into their den, which 
know—and you see representations of the formid-|is about fifteen feet below the level of the street, 
able animal at almost every turn, as signs, orna-|There were four or five of them, and two of them 
ments, toys, &c., and it is the armorial badge of|very large. Sometime since, an intoxicated Eng 


the town. 

The day after our arrival being market-day, we 
had a gobd opportunity for seeing the citizens and 
the country people. Our walk was a most interest- 
ing one. The main street and another wide avenue 
crossing it at right angles were crowded, the pro- 
duce, &c., being displayed for sale in them and in 
the arcades. The inhabitants of the canton of 
Berne are protestants, and are represented as in- 
dustrious and virtuous. It was really quite refresh- 
ing to loiter among the large assemblage of pesan- 
try, sitting or standing at their tables, and among 
their tempting looking merchandize, selling fruits, 
vegetables, &c., and to observe the marked expres- 
sion of honesty, artlessness and sobriety depicted 
in their countevances, both older and younger. By 
the by, by far the larger portion were females, who 
here, as in other places we have visited, have to 
take the labouring oar. We were particularly 
struck with the modest, pleasant and respectful 
looks of the young girls. No staring at and ridi- 
culing us, like the Belgians and Germans. Their 
appearance was the more attractive, perhaps, from 
their picturesque Swiss dress: invariably neat, with 
nice clean aprons. A white jacket or spencer, with 
smooth white muslin full sleeves, and over this a 
black velvet bodice, laced in front; also a black 
velvet collar, having points back and front, with a 


lishman had either ventured down or fallen into 
the place, and was killed by the bears before he 
could be got out. 

From Berne we went to Interlachen, by railroad, 
and by steamer on the lovely lake Thun. None 
lovelier surely can be found, with its pretty green 
islands, its border of grand mountains—the fair 
Jung Frau, with her glittering sister peaks, lying 
back of their lordly dark-browed brothers, who 
bathed their feet in its clear biue waters—and the 
pretty little town of Thun at one end of it, withits 
church spires and villas on the heights. When we 
arrived at Interlachen, we found the hotels, whieh 
are situated just outside of the village at the foot 
of the mountains, were all crowded full of travel- 
lers, and we were well satisfied with taking our 
meals at one of the best, and lodging in another 
very comfortable house ; to which we had a pleas 
‘ant walk across a field, and where we had a good — 
‘chamber, with three windows, two of them looking 
‘direct! y into the face of the Jung Frau; resting be- 
hiod two of the dark mountains, in which this lovely 
vale, outspread before us, is embosomed, an 
‘pearing so near we might suppose it was within 
walking distance, though it is at least a day’s jour- 
ney off. Had this been my first sight of Alpine 
scenery, I should have wearied myself in <a 
to find lauguage to portray to you, what I sh 





At various points it commands striking views of] little ornament of beads on each, and from which |have imagined to be almost unequalled beauty. — 


the whole town risin 
side of the river, and surmounted, as it were, by 
the boulevards above; while the winding stream, 


round under the arms. A broad straw flat, with a 
small bunch of flowers, often natural, sometimes 


on the hill from the opposite] was suspended:a steel or gilt chain which passed|But [ have already wearied you, | fear, with my -: 
|soribblings about the Alps, and I must oie j 
x es 


* * 


through. 
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The day after reaching bere, we made one more|were each followed by remarkable echoes; but| his apprehension that some parents maki 


expedition across the mountains, this time over the 


these were nothing more than perfectly distinct re- 


appearance themselves, even led their children into 


Wengern Alp to Grindelwald. Hiring a one-horse | petitions; a totally different affair from the first.|this deviation, by dressing them while very young 
chaise and a driver, we set out immediately after an| The prolonged solean melody, soft issuing from the|in a way comformable to the fashions of the times. 


early breakfast, and our toilsome jaunt occupi 
the whole day; rather more indeed, for we did not 
get back to Interlachen until after ten o’clock that 
evening. And now, I would so much wish to tell 

a little of that day, and the full measure it 

ht to us, of new phases of those deep vales 
and grand forms, in which Nature delights to ex- 
hibit herself—the latter on so vast a scale—in these 


pied | mountain caves, was wanting here. We observed 


this simple instrument appeared to be made of the 
bark of a tree. You may remember our having a 
short but quite interesting account of the Alpine 
horn; which states, I think, that it is constructed 
with the bark of the cherry tree. That it is used 
as a speaking-trumpet to convey sounds a great 
distance; and that in some parts of Switzerland, 


regions. But my powers seem quite exhausted ; | |just as the summits of the Alps are gilded by the 


will, however, try to proceed and take you with me 
for a little while, by some short cut; for it is quite 
time we were getting more forward on our tour. 
We drove in the chaise through a dark and savage 
dell or gorge, bounded in many places by high per- 
pendicular, granite walls, and having the mountain 
torrent called Lutschina dashing through it, to the 
lovely valley of Lauterbrunnen, all the way wind- 
ing among the higher mountains, the summit of the 
Jung Frau sometimes peering above the others; 
and your own lively imaginations must try and 
picture the scenery. I must not omit, that during 
this part of our trip, while our pony was briskly 
trotting along, and our senses all alive to every 
new lawful delight that might present, we suddenly 
heard the musical flourish of a horn. Advancing 
a little further, we saw a man standing with a pecu- 
liar looking horn in his hands, so long, he had to 
rest the lower end of it, which curved upwards, 
upon something placed for it on the ground. He 
was standing directly opposite the perpendicular 
side of a rock hundreds of feet high. He blew 
again two or three fine loud blasts, of different 
tones. But how shall I tell you of the echo that 
now followed? ‘To say every note was fully, and 
as loudly repeated, is to say almost nothing. Oh 
Inever heard such sounds! A symphony of thril- 
ling, exquisite melody blended all the notes, where 
the man paused between them for a few seconds, 
which seemed to come forth from the deep recesses 
in the dark mountain opposite, as if it had had a 


‘piritual life and being—or, as if inhabited by 


“spiritual creatures that walk the earth unseen,” 
who sent forth their voices in liquid harmony. It 
was that of the zolean harp deepened to intensity ; 
and when he would cease, for a short time, almost 
dying away in rich, deep vibrations, then swelling 
out again, resounding, as in hollow caves thé sweet- 
est of human voices might, perhaps, resound ; and 
passing away in the “ most attenuated thread” of 
melody that ever vibrated on the chords of the 
wolean harp. As towards the west at suno’s decline, 
the atmosphere is sometimes filled with a mellow 
glow, or golden haze which bathes every object 
within the sun’s rays, in its softly illuming flood, 
80 now, if I may compare sound with sight, as died 
away after each flourish the first rich melodious 
returns of that echoing Alpine born, a flood of low 
sweet harmony filled the air, as ’twere the breath 
of music, floating round her mountain home. How 
foolishly I am writing, and nothing I can say will 
give you any conception of it. The man repeated 
it several times while we waited, and we cheerfully 
paid the poor fellow, who was a cripple, for his 
performance, for it was nature’s own music. « After 
we left him, [ looked back almost involuntarily at 
the mountain whose echoing caves seemed to have 


last beams of the setting sun, the shepherd who 
dwells the highest on these mountains, goes forth 
with his horn and calls aloud—“ Praised be the 
Lord!” As soon as this is heard by the neighbour- 
ing shepherds, they leave their chalets, and repeat 
the words; and that the sound is long continued, 
as every echo of the mountains, repeats the name 
of the Lord—during which the shepherds kneel 
and offer up their prayers, from this sublime temple 
not made with hands, and then retire to their rest. 

Near the village of Lauterbrunnen is the fall of 
the Staubach, noted chiefly for being the highest 
fall in Switzerland; it being, I think, about nine 
hundred feet high. We walked to see it, while 
driver and horse were being refreshed. It is not a 
very large stream, but is a truly beautiful object. 
As you look up to it, even long before you have 
approached very near, you might suppose it was 
issuing from the brow of the lofty precipice, as the 
sky alone can be seen above ; and falling from such 
an immense height it is entirely shivered into spray 
or mist, aud gracefully waves about in the breeze,— 
hence being called the “ Lady’s veil,’’—far above 
where it first strikes the rocks near the base of the 
mountain, where it is gathered again into a stream 
and tumbles rapidly into the valley. From Lauter- 
brunnen to the highest point of the pass over the 
Wengern Alp, and thence to Grindelwald, there is 
only a mule or horse path. So when we returned 
from our walk to the fall, our horse, having been 
taken out of the chaise, was prepared with a saddle 
we had brought with us for my accommodation,— 
the chaise being sent round the mountain to meet 
us at Grindelwald,—and we again set forth on our 
expedition; preferring to walk, and the driver 
leading my pony. Rising higher and higher, we 
soon saw the Staubach rushing along the steep slope 
of the mountain from the glaciers, at a height ap- 
parently double that of the brow of the precipice 
from which it takes its great leap into the valley; 
the scenery, as may be supposed, increasing in 
magnificence at every turn in the road. 

i (To be continued.) 


An Elder who ruled well his own house.— 
Thomas Fayle was an elder who endeavoured to 
rule his own house well ; being very solicitous that 
his children might walk in the path of simplicity, 
consistency, and safety. ‘The preservation of them 
was one of the objects nearest to his heart. He 
encouraged the appearances of good in them; he 
warned them of that which had a contrary ten- 
dency ; and, when he saw it needful, he added re- 
straint to admonition. Thus, by endeavoring to 
check every wrong thing at ws beginning, and to 
prevent its growth before it had gained strength, 
he was a blessing to his family. ‘his wise, provi- 


Piety Promoted, vol. 3, pp. 398, 399, 


. WHITHER TENDING? 


Tell me, brother, whither tending 
On the battle-field of life? 
Hast thou thought upon the ending 
Of the conflict and the strife ? 
Time is flying, men are dying, 
Dying in their guilt and sin; 
Every second one is falling, 
And the truth is heart-appalling, 
Some can never enter in 
To the life of bliss unending ; 
Tell me, brother, 
Whither is thy spirit tending? 


Is thy life a scene of trial ? 
Does thy heart with sorrow glow? 
Tis by pain and self-denial, 
Souls to heavenly meekness grow ; 
Don't be careless, don’t be prayerless, 
To thy gracious suffering cling, 
In the furnace, by the cross, 
Christ will purge away thy dross, 
And every sensuak thing, 
That thy spirit may be tending 
To the life of bliss unending. 
—N. Y. Chron. 
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THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 


Whate’er my lot in life may be, 
The whole is yet unknown to me; 
But ever may I trust in Thee, 

My Father. 


Selected. 


My journey I begin now young, 

It may be trying, may be long: 

But, led by Thee, I can’t go wrong, 
My Father. 


It may be short, and early end, 
To only few brief days extend ; 
But on Thy care I may depend, 
My Father. 


For Thou wilt guide me day by day, 
As I commit to Thee my way, 
And meekly follow and obey 

My Father. 


And if the path is dark and drear, 

And all around excites my fear, 

Thou wilt be nigh, my heart to cheer, 
My Father. 


And when I come to Jordan’s stream, 
However chill or deep it seem, 
Thou wilt my spirit then redeem, 

My Father. 


Help me to trust Thy faithful grace, 

To bring me to that happy place, 

Where I shall see Thy glorious face, 
My Father. 


And there, where sorrows all are o’er, 
And the redeemed Thy love adore, 
I'll sing Thy praise for evermore, 
My Father. 
Oe 
For “The Friend.” 
Review of the Weather in lowa for Seventh and 
Bighth months, 1863. 


Twenty days of the Seventh month were clear, 
four of which, from the 8th to the 11th inclusive, 
were very smoky—sun visible, but shone very 
dimly. Rained a shower on the night of the 19th, 
and another on the night of the 24th. Showery on 


given it a mysterious life, as though I expected it|dent, and one may almost say politic concern, of|the 28th, and drizzly on the 29th, a.m. The tem- 


to breathe forth such wondrous melody again. As 


a man who had at heart the preservation of youth, 


perature of the month was variable. From the Ist 


Wwe proceded a mile or two, another, and then an-|remained with him almost to the last : for, not long] to the 6th was cool for the season ; from that.to the 
other youth made their appearance, one blind, and|before his departure, in a large committee of the| 10th, inclusive, was very warm—mercury rising to 
the other with but one hand, and the stump of an| yearly meeting of Dublin, he addressed the parents|90° and upwards, at noon each day. The next 
arm to steady his horn. Each performed quite as|on the subject of their deficiency in restrainin 
Well as the first, a loud musical flourish; which |their children, particularly in dress. He expr 


twelve days were cool again, during which time the 
mereury frequently sunk below 50°; and on the 
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morning of the 13th there was frost enough in 
places on the low grounds to damage the corn and 
vines. From the 22d to the close of the month, 
was Coyne summer weather, except too warm for 
comfort on the 23d, 24th, and 31st, mercury rising 
to 90°, 92°, and 95°, 

The Eighth month came in warm, and continued 
80, with but little exception, till about the 20th. The 
lowest point of the mercury in the heat of any day 
during that time, was 80°, but mostly above 90°; 
and ten days of the time at noon, ranged from 94° 
to 98°. The 23d and 24th were quite windy, from 
_ the West and North-west; and on the morning of 
the 25th the thermometer was 36°, and frost suf- 
ficient in places to change the colour of vegetation. 
The 26th*was clear and cool, the 27th cloudy, P. M., 
and showery, with a strong, cool wind from the 
North, and on the morning of the 28th another 
frost was visible, which amounted to a freeze in 
some locations, sufficient to partially cover water- 
ing places with ice. The 29th was clear and 
windy from the North-west, and on the morning of 
the 30th, another frost occurred, the cffects of 
which are more visible on vegetation than at any 
previous time. The 31st is clear, and the month 
is closing cool and windy—sixteen days of the 
month were clear. Had @ heavy rain and storm 
on the night of the 4th, and from that to the 10th 
was frequently showery. The highest temperature 
for the two past months was 98°, which occurred 
at noon on the 4th of Seventh month, and on the 
Ist, 3d, 16th, 17th and 18th of the Eighth month. 
Lowest temperature 36°, on the mornings of the 
25th, 28th and 30th of the Eighth month. Mean 
temperature for the Seventh month, 72°, and for 
Eighth month, 73°. A. F. 

Springdale, Cedar Co., Iowa, 

Eighth month 31st, 1863, 
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; For “ The Friend.” 
Home Life in Algiers. 


(Concluded from page 7.) 

“Puerile enough the cases were, but they en- 
abled M. Feydeau to form a good notion of the 
home-life of Algiers, by which he bas profited. He 
has arrived at the conclusion that the Moors, for- 
merly so powerful, are at the present day a very 
little people of artisans, scribes and merchants. 
The younger become barbers, efmbroiderers, coffee- 
shop keeper, flower-sellers, servants, farriers, cob- 
blers, and fan-makers ; the elder become tobacco- 
sellers, bakers, buttonmakers, musicians or grocers. 
There is nothing manly about these turban-bearers. 
° ° * At the time of the French conquest, 
the Moors formed the largest part of the Algerian 
population, but at the present day they are not 
more numerous than the Jews. They have disap- 
peared ; some have gone away to seek a govern- 
ment less offensive than the French for their habits 
and religion, while others have died of privation 


and misery. Those who remain, after pledging 


their most valuable articles, at times select a trade 
the easiest possible. On the other hand, they have 
their good qualities: respect for the aged, absolute 
submission to paternal authority, and resignation, 
are the virtues which they transmit from generation 
to generation. 
true, but they have retained a host of traditions; 


THE FRIEND. 


assemble to greet him with songs and dances.) “‘I was walking down the Rue Staoueli with a 
They say of him, He has expiated ; he is, there-| friend, a good-looking young staff officer, when 
fore, absolved from his crime, and no one thinks of|sound of native music afflicted our ears, and we 
alluding to it. Suicide does not exist among the|saw a crowd assembled before an open door, 
Moors after our fashion; that is to say, when a| After inquiring the reason, we asked leave to 
man is crushed by misfortune, he does not seek re-|enter, which was granted most politely, and we. 
lief from a pistol. He flies to haschisch, and hence| were invited to ascend to the first-floor piles 
happy people never smoke it.” : 9 *| Here were a dozen Jews walking about on 
“From M. Feydeau’s description, we should) ing cigars, and children gorging themselves with 
judge that the fétes given by the Moors are rather|bonbons. But the real sight was not here, and we 
slow, as the only amusement consists of dancing} leant over the balcony to see it: it consisted of a 
girls. ‘Chey perform the whole night through, re-|large body of women assembled round the court- 





They have lost their sobriety, it is 


storing their energies with glasses of rum and ab- 
sinthe, until they fall into corners, to sleep off their 
intoxication. Public fétes of this description used 
formerly to be given at Algiers, but the authorities 
have now prohibited them, for the following valid 
reason : it was the fashion to stick small gold coins 
on-the forehead of the dancing girls, while they 


/pranced about, and those who were well trained 


could contrive to go on dancing with twenty or 
thirty coins between the hair and the eyebrows. 
The Arabs who attended the public fétes began 
by producing five-franc, then ten-franc, and lastly 
twenty-frane pieces, and if the dancer was pretty, 
and several chiefs fells in love with her bright eyes 
simultaneously, they would throw handfuls of gold 
on her naked feet.” Fe Wain e+ kote eee 

“ Another peculiar custom, which we should not 
regret personally to see introduced in this country, 
is the “ Derdebah.” It happens at times that a 
respected native is short of cash, and this is how 
he procures it. He sends round to all his friends 
to tell them he will have the honor of receiving 
them at such a spot on such a day. He then hires 
a large house, has it illuminated, and installs the 
nearest cahvedji in the kitchen. This is the way 
in which the Chaouash of the M’zabites obtained 
the sum he needed at a derdebah to which the au- 
thor was invited. A Turko stepped into the cen- 
tre of the ring, and imitated all the contortions of 
a dance girl, after tying two handkerchiefs over 
his uniform. The audience rose in turn, and stuck 
five-franc pieces on his forehead, one of the Caids 
going so far as to throw a handful of gold over his 
feet. All this money was intended to help the 
Chaoush out of his difficulties, and we can only 
say that we would give our numerous friends a 
ball on the same aaltins,* 

“ The Jews constitute an important feature in the 
aboriginal population of Algiers. As a rule, they 
are well to do, and have profited greatly by the 
French conquest. They are the same as they are 
everywhere, and are equally willing to sell you an 
orange, or lend you any sum you want, on good 
security. By this prudent course they have-man- 
aged to get into their hands all the best houses in 
the city, and nearly the whole of the Rue Napoleon 
belongs.to them. ‘Their wives heartily help them 
in making money, and many of them lend out their 
diamonds by the night to Moorish ladies who wish 
to make a display. Since the conquest the Jews 
have given up their traditional costume, and now 
dress like Europeans,—not because they have a 
liking for the tight garments, but they secure them 
respect. ‘The Moors detest them as much as ever; 
and an Agha, indignant at seeing our author shake 


and this is something, at a period when traditions|a Jew’s band, said to him, “And yet it was this 
are dying out to make way for hypocritical mer-|people that killed thy God!” Such a remark was 
cantilism. Lastly, they are most religious in the|certainly unanswerable. The Jews, however, have 
highest sense of the term: never trying to make | learned to resist, and at the slightest insult offered 
proselytes, and contenting themselves with perso-|them appeal to the authorities. As, too, they are 
nal humiliation before the Deity, who has chastised |considerably petted by the French officials (per- 
them during the last three centuries. Among them |haps for valid reasons), there is every reason to be- 
expiation entirely absolves the crime. When a|lieve that they will flourish in Algiers like the green 


robber leaves the galleys, his whole family go to|bay tree. One extract is sufficient to characterise|they have been fighting almost constantly, and i 


meet him; they lead him home, and his friends|them : 


yard. They were in full dress, drawn up in three 
lines, and their gowns of satin, velvet, and taffetas, 
embroidered with gold, displayed the strangest and 
most violent colors. Nearly all wore pearl neck- 
laces, and diamonds on their forehead. But alas! 
they also displayed big feet thrust into kid 
and their hands were covered with cabbage-green 
gloves. Opposite the door two Moorish , singers 
were strumming their instruments, and near them 
the young and pretty bride was sitting motionless 
in an arm-chair, like a painted wooden statue, I 
hever saw @ woman more covered with jewelry, 
and I believe she had borrowed for the day all be- 
longing to the members of her family. Her head 
disappeared under diadems of diamonds; she had 
a sort of tall cravat of fine pearls, triple drops im 
her ears, and enormous bracelets covered her arma 
up to the elbow. * ® * In the centre of 
the yard was two parallel tables, one covered with 
pastry, preserves, bonbons, bottles of liqueurs, and 
large bouquets of roses ; the other with the articles 
composing the bride’s trosseau. A Jew raised 
each article in turn from the table, held it in the 
air above his head, so that all might see it, and 
then carefully deposited it in a basket. And thus 
the most diverse objects defiled in succession past 
us; rich fabrics of Morocco and Tunis, silver 
framed mirrors, large plated salvers, lace and jews 
elry, sheets bordered with embroidery, and then, as 
if to form a sad contrast to these fine things, very 
common carpets, shawls, Balmoral boots, gloves, 
and even a parasol? ‘The latter article made me 
turn away in horror, but my companion did not 
share my anger. He was very busy twisting his 
moustache, and smiling agreeably at the little 
bride. * * * Her stumpy, vulgar bus 
band, occupied in counting all the articles of thé 
trousseau on his fingers, paid no attention to her,’ ” 
‘Tb remaining population of Algiers is made 
up of Arabs, negroes, and foreigners who have 
come to make a fortune. Thus nearly all the fish- 
ermen are Neapolitans or Maltese; the dealers im 
earthenware and fruit are also Maltese, and most 
of the gardeners are Mahon Spaniards. The latter, 
through a spirit of national rancor, detest the Moors, 
and the Moors are not at all fond of them. They 
generally live in the narrow lanes of the lower 
town, near the port, and you may frequently see 
their daughters and wives combing their long aur 
burn hair in the doorways. These people are fond 
of an open air life, and maintain the customs of their 
country in Africa. * *  * Of course, like 
all seaports in the Mediterranean, Algiers has its 
own Ratcliff Highway; but we need not visit it, for 
it is the same all over the world.” , 
‘*And here we will stop for the present, while 
awaiting another volume connected with the colony, 
which M. Feydeau promises us, The subject is am 
interesting one, for it has often been said that the 
French have no talent for colonizing, aud the case 
of Algeria has been appealed to in confirmation. 


This, however, is scarcely fair. During the two — 


and-thirty years the French have held the 
must not be forgotten that they have no race, | a 
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the Irish, to act as the pioneers of civilization. It is 


For “The Friend.” 


with great difficulty that the Frenchman can be in- Review of the Weather for Bighth month, 1863. 


to expatriate himself, and the reluctance is 


the French, in spite of all these 
fected great thin 
cotton question demands a final settlement, it is 
very probable that the Emperor Napoleon will con- 
centrate his energies on the colony, and render it 
the cotton emporium at least for France. 


A Child’s Religious Understanding and Influ- 
ence-—A man of some note and distinction in the 
city, hed married his wife abroad, and brought her 
from among her friends, the Moravians, and away 
from the religious institutions in which she had 
been educated, to reside in Philadelphia, a stranger 
—and a stranger she seemed inclined to be, living 
very retired, or making very few acquaintances, 
out of her husband’s family circle. She was the 
mother of several children; one of which she lost 
while an infant, and for which she sorrowed ex- 
ceedingly. After several years had elapsed, she 
felt inclined to seek consolation, or at least allevia- 
tion of her own feelings, by attending at sqme place 
of public worship; and she went alternately to 
several, and heard several popular preachers; but as 
her distress was greatly increased by what she heard 
and read of the doctrines of religious professors, 
she concluded again to resume her state of seclu- 
sion from the world; which she did for some time. 
But hearing afterwards a good account of the 
Methodists, she concluded to go and hear them: 
she did so, several times a week, for several weeks; 
and though she believed they placed less reliance 
on water baptism, and other outward ordinances 
and ceremonies than others, yet their manner of 





worship did not suit the state of her exercised mind, ” 


and she concluded to look no further. She saw 
nothing for herself but retirement; and thought no 
human being had ever been in her condition ; 
which admitted, as she supposed, of no happiness | 
or enjoyment in this life. . 

During this time of close trial and religious exer- 
cises, her eldest son, a boy of eight or nine years 
of age, was placed at Friends’ school, in the Southern 
District, and had gone, with the scholars, on Fourth 
days, to Pine street meeting. Returning home one 
day, he found his mother in her room, alone, in 
great distress, and her tears flowing freely: he 
went to her, held her affectionately by the hand, 
and wept aloud. After some time he addressed 
her thus: “ Ma’, what ails you? What makes you 
¢ryso much? Ma’, I wish you would come to one of 
the meetings our school goes to; [am sure it would 
do you good.” Long afterwards, when relating 
her religious experience to a friend, she mentioned 
this circumstance; the affectionate invitation of her 
own child to go to meeting, determined her to make 
the trial, oat her soul was satisfied; she was in- 
deed baptised,—not in water, but “in the living 
streams of consolation.” She became convinced 
of the reality of a principle of grace, light, or truth, 
in her own mind ; diligently attended the meetings 
of Friends the remainder of her life, and died in 
peace, and full of the christian’s hope. 





Conciliatory Manners—In families well or- 
dered there is always one firm sweet temper, which 
controls without seeming to dictate. The essence 
of all fine breeding is in the gift of conciliation. 
A man who possesses every other title to our re- 

ect except that of courtesy, is in danger of for- 
Siting them all. Arude manner renders its owner 
always liable to affront. He is never without dig- 
nity who avoids wounding the dignity of others. 





The Prayers of the Righteous.—In the prayers 
of true believers is our best visible resource. 


From the 1st to the 12th, inclusive, of the past|are the chariots and horsemen of Israel. _ Prayer, 

increased when he knows that he will have to fight| month, the weather was clear, with the exception|humiliation of heart, a mourning for sin in secret, 

without a chance of acquiring glory: And yet/of light showers on the 4th and 8th, and for the|and a faithful testimony against it in public, will 
o 


were eleven clear days, four were cloudy without 
rain; and rain fell on parts of four days. The 
highest temperature during the month was 90° at 
noon on the 3d, the lowest was 53° on the morn- 
ing of the 31st; the average temperature was 
76,/,. The time when my mid-day record is taken, 
does not give the highest temperature for the day, 
as it is generally warmer towards 3 o'clock P. M., 
and on two or three days of what was called the 
heated term in the fore part of the month, the mer- 
cury ranged as high as 95° at the above hour, and 
on the 10th a thermometer that was hung up in the 
sun for a few moments at 3 o’clock P. M., indicated 
a temperture of 110°. The amount of rain that 
fell was 1.73 inches. The past summer has been 
remarkable for the small number of thunder storms, 
there having been not more than five or six during 
that time. 
Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa., 
Ninth month, Ist, 1863. 
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oo g< s5 Circumstances of the Weather 
== aly | = 62x SE fur Eighth Month, 1863. 
S2idia| * Su</ S38 
ABle || oe BSr/ as 
1 | 74° 84° 80° 29.57) w Clear 
2| 77 | 87 | 82 | 29.65) w 
3/77 | 90) 84 | 2969) w Do. 
4} 80 | 86 75 | 29.74) w Clear, thunder storm. 
5 | 74 | 83 | 78 | 29.66) w Clear. 
6/73 | 86/| 81 | 29.55) w 
7 | 72 | 87 | 78 | 2058) w Do. 
8 | 74 | 84 | 81 | 20.48) w Rain, clear. 
9|77 | 88 | 83 29.50) w Clear. 
10 | 77 | 87 | 84 | 29.57) Ww Do. 
79 | 838 | 81 | 2957) § Do. 
12 | 80 | 86 | 80 | 29.65) WN Do. 
13 | 73 | 81 | 76 | 29.73) £ Cloudy. 
14 | 74 | 83 | 80 | 29.64) w Do. 
15 | 78 | 86 | 80 29.65) w Clear. 
16 | 76 | 86| 79 29.62) § Clear, rain. 
17 | 72 | 79 | 70 | 29.64) WN Cloudy. 
18 | 63 | 74 | 69 | 20.81) Clear. 
19 | 64 | 78 | 73 | 29.68] w Do. 
20 | 66 | 80 | 75 | 29.53) w Do. 
21 | 68 | 82| 80 | 29.49) w Do. 
22|73 | 86/| 80 2046) w Do. 
23 | 76 | 87 80 29.58) W Do. 
24|76 85 | 76 29.60) sw Do. 
25 | 78 | 82) 73 29.59) g Cloudy, rain. 
26 | 62 70) 66 20.57) N Clear. 
77 58 | 69 | 64 | 29.65) N Cloudy. 
28 | 62 | 68 | 68 | 29.50) E Showers, cloudy. 
29 67 | 76 | 65 29.46) KE Cloudy, rain. 
30 | 56 | 68 | 59 | 20.77| N Ciear. 
31 | 53 | 67 | 63 | 29.84) N Clear. 





For “ The Friend.” 

In reading a late work on Japan, written by 
George Smith, Bishop of Calcutta, I was a little 
surprised to find the temperature of Japan much 
below that of Philadelphia. The following is a 
comparative statement of Japan and Philadelphia 
for 1859: 


Degrees. Degrees. 
First month, average 25.84 34.00 
Second “ “ 30.45 36.91 
Third “ 66 35.60 48.30 
Fourth “ & 46.40 50.86 
Fifth “ “ 53.33 63.86 
Sixth “ a 57.71 69.14 
Seventh ‘ « 68.38 75.00 
Eighth “ «“ 69.73 73.25 
Ninth “ 66 61.97 66.20 
Tenth “ « 52.70 52.58 
Eleventh month “ 43.88 47.50 
Twelfth “ & 32.18 32.81 


Average of Japan for the year, 48.18 degrees. 
Average temperature of Philad., 54.20 “ 
Rain in Japan for the year, 111 days. 

Snow = - 43 “ 


_5.F.T._|pa 


tacles, have ef- | first ten days what wind there was, blew from the| more essentially contribute to the safety and welfare 
in Algeria; and now that the|West. During the remainder of the month, there 


of the nation, than all our military preparations 
without them.—John Newton. 


THE FRIEND. 


NINTH MONTH 12, 1863. 








We have had occasion at different times to call 
the attention of our readers to the efforts making 
at various points to improve the condition of the 
coloured people liberated from slavery by the 
Government of the United States, by means of 
schools ; and have appealed to their liberalit , for 
means, to enable those engaged in the work of edu- 
cating them, to go on with their good and great 
undertaking. Evidence has not been wanting, fur- 
nished from reliable sources, of the benefit resulting 
to those poor people from these benevolent labours, 
but such evidence is seldom in a form suitable for 
publication. The following testimony, however, 
given by Harrison Reed, United States Tax Com- 
missioner for Florida, respecting the schools for 
coloured children, established at Fernandina, in 
that State, is interesting and valuable, as coming 
from a party capable of discrimination, and not 
connected with nor immediately interested in the 
movement. He says: 

“The progress made in the schools at this place 
surprises all who have observed them, and forever 
settles the question of the susceptibility of the 
coloured race to cultivation and elevation. 

“It is now about eight months since the schools 
have been established, and last week they were 
closed for a vacation of two months. Over three 
hundred children and adults have been in attend- 
ance, and those who have been reasonably con- 
stant have learned to read well in the first, second, 
and third readers, besides acquiring a knowledge 
of figures, geography, and a fund of general infor- 
mation imparted orally by the faithful teachers, 
No richer return was ever made for patient effort 
and persevering labour than that received by these 
ladies, in the proficiency of their pupils and the 
grateful feelings of parents and children. No harsh- 
ness has been required, and many a strong will, 
rendered stubborn under the lash of the slave sys- 
tem, has yielded before the firm but gentle appli- 
ances of moral discipline, The children have hearts, 
and they Lave been reached; they realize that it is 
for their good that these teachers labour, and they 
appreciate to a surprising degree their individual 
obligations. No white children ever did better or 
acquired more under similar circumstances.” 

Te also speaks in terms of commendation of 
those self-sacrificing females who have left the com- 
forts and companionsbip of their northern homes, 
to give themselves to the labour and privations in- 
cident to a residence at the South at the present 
time, and the habits and character of the poor de- 
graded people they are endeavouring to fit for a life 
of liberty and citizenship: “ Besides teaching the 
schools, these ladies have been the counsellors and 
friends of this people; instructing them in indus- 
trial arts, inditing their letters, and assisting in all 
their affairs. Their labours have been unceasing 
and entirely beyond their continued endurance 
without a period for rest and recuperation.” 

There is a large debt owing to the liberated 
blacks from the white inhabitants of the United 
States, who have for a long succession of years 
icipated im-the pecuniary profit of their anre- 
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THE FRIEND. 


quited toil ; and it requires no little care and judg. | for the fiscal year, ending Sixth month 30th last, were 


: <. ans ristics of| #0ut sixty-nine millions of dollars. During the fiscal 
ment to discharge = aright. The . on! a di of year, ending at that period, thirty-four millions of dol- 
peculiar, an gracing 'iars in gold was paid out of the United States Treasury, 


ition in which the selfish and cruel policy of} for interest on the public debt. The receipts from cus- 
their white brethren has kept them from generation | toms arc now paid in coin, exclusively, and will it is sup- 
to generation, has naturally acted upon their men-| Posed, furnish ample means for paying the interest on 


= panes * : .|the public debt. The subscriptions to the 5-20 year 6 
tal and age cee ” their great reer per cent. loan, amounted last week to $3,122,400, and 
requiring that in the efforts to improve them, 00) were distributed all over the loyal portions of the United 


much shall not be aimed at at once, and that a/ States, including several of the Slave States. It is stated 
primary object in their education should be the| that the Secretary of the Treasury has negotiated a loan 
formation of correct principles, and a fixed habit of fifty millions of dollars from the banks of New York, 


. . Philadelphia and Boston, to meet some large payments 
of acting from them. Asa general rule, impart- in the South and South-west. The whole fifty millions 


ing the more rudimentary portions of scholastic} is to be repaid in two or three months, in new interest- 
knowledge to the children, and bestowing close| bearing treasury notes, which are to bear 5 per cent. in- 
attention to training them to industry and self-re-| terest, and to be a legal tender. 2 
liance, will be productive of greater profit in after| Yew York.—Mortality last week, 565. 


° ° . : . Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 331. Of cholera 
life, than attempting to induct them into the higher infantum, 46. Under one year of age, 101. The mean 


branches or occupying their time with acquisitions | temperature of the last (Eighth) month, according to the 
that are mere parrotry, and will soon be forgotten.| record kept at the Penna. Hospital, was 79.50°. The 
We hope the good work will go on, and the highest temperature was 94.50°, and the lowest 54.50°. 


: . . The average of the mean temperature of the Eighth 
means be liberally supplied to establish schools month for the past seventy-four years, has been 72.85°. 


wherever they can be made effective for the proper] The highest mean temperature during that entire period 
training of the liberated blacks, both adults and| occurred in the past month. The lowest average was in 
children. 


the three summer months of 1863, is stated to have been 
75.08°, which is nearly two degrees above the average 
of the summer months for the past seventy-four years. 

The The highest summer mean during that entire period was 
77.66°, and the lowest 66°. 

The Indians.—The Indian Bureau has received infor- 
mation of the peaceable removal of 1500 Sioux and 1800 
Winnebago Indians from Minnesota, and their location 
in Dacotah Territory, under superintendent Thompson. 
At a recent election held at Port Gibson, John Ross was 
re-elected principal Chief of the Cherokee Nation, for the 
term of four years, and Lewis Downing was elected 
second Chief for the same period. 

Hostilities with Japan.—Dates from Japan to Seventh 
month 29th, have been received by way of San Franciso. 
The American ship Pembroke having been fired upon 
from the Japanese forts, the United States frigate Wyo- 
ming attacked the forts and silenced most of them. She 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrian.—News from England to the 30th ult. 
Central Association for the recognition of the Confederate 
States at Manchester, has issued a manifesto, strongly 
urging recognition and friendly mediation between the 
belligerents, by the European Powers. A committee of 
the Emancipation Society, on the 25th, memoralized 
Earl Russell to stop the departure of two steam rams 
designed for the rebel service, constructed by the builders 
of the Alabama, and then ready to sail from the Mersey. 
They also state that another iron-clad vessel was ap- 
proaching completion on the Clyde, and called on the 
government to promptly interfere and prevent such hos- 
tile acts against a friendly power. The London TZimes, 
in an editorial on the memorial of the Emancipation 
Society, admits that it is wrong to supply the rebels with 


vessele, and says, that it is England’s interest as well as sinking condition. The Wyoming received twenty shots, 


legal duty to prevent its being done. The London Globe : : ; 
regards peace as still distant, but the issue not doubtful. and bad five men killed and six wounded. On the 24th 


It says that the South may be mangled and exhausted 
but must win in the end, temporary defeats to the con- a : Rees ae : : 
trary notwithstanding. The Army and Navy Gazetie has “wg a io Cineneeis Sean. Tee 
a different view—that paper says: “It is with no wish to : 
flatter the great republican tyranny which is now raising 
its head on the North American continent, that we again 
record our conviction of the ultimate success of the 
military means the North has set at work to crush the 
heroic efforts of the South.” The American ship Anglo- 
Saxon, was burned by the pirate Florida on the 21st, 
thirty miles south-east of Kinsale. The Anglo-Saxon 
‘was in charge of a channel pilot at the time. A steamer, 
supposed to be the Florida, was seen passing down the 
channel off Queenstown, on the 23d ult., evidently in the 
track of American vessels. The Liverpool cotton market 
was active, at an advance of ld. a l}d. Breadstuffs 
— and steady. The accounts of the’grain harvest in 
rance and Great Britain, were quite favourable. It 
was supposed those countries would require little or no 
importation from abroad to meet the consumption of the 
coming year. The committee appointed by the Directors 
of the Atlantic Telegraph to examine the offers for 


about three hours, One hundred and fifty-three British 
troops then landed, who destroyed the forts, batteries 


magazine, besides burning a village. 


inst. there was a general engagement between the iron- 


red that it had been abandoned by the rebels. 


1816, when it was only 66°. The mean temperature of 


also destroyed a Japanese steamer and left another in a 


of Seventh month, Admiral Jerez, in the British steamer 
’) Semiramis, returned to Kanagawa and reported having 


redia received a fire from the Japanese 
batteries, which, with the forts, were bombarded for 


and town, spiked the guus and blew up the powder 


The Siege of Charleston.—Up to the 3d inst., the latest 
dates from that quarter, the operations against Charles- 
ton were said to be progressing favourably. The bom- 
bardment of the city had not been renewed. On the first 


clads and Forts Wagner, Gregg and Moultrie, which 
lasted through the night, causing much damage to the 
forts. Fort Sumter was a complete mass of ruins, and 
did not respond to the fire upon it, so that it was infer- 


Tennessee.—The latest advices from General Burnside 
state, that when his army arrived at Kingston, he effected 
a junction with a cavalry force sent to his aid by Gen. 


The Exchange of Prisoners, which for some time past 
has been interrupted, is prevented, it is said, by the un- 
willingness of the rebels to give up the white officers of 
coloured regiments. The United States authorities wil} 
not assent to any arrangement by which they are ex. 
cluded. 

New Orleans.—The city at the latest dates continued 
healthy, and there was no unusual sickness among the 
soldiers. Generals Grant and Thomas have gone to New 
Orleans. It was rumored that General Banks would 
with an army into Texas, and that General Grant will 
take command of all the Mississippi region. 

The Wheat Crop in Wisconsin.—The Madison Journal 
says, that there never has been so much wheat in Wig. 
consin at any time as there is now. It estimates the 
crop at thirty million bushels. 

Rebel Errors.—The report published in the Richmond 
papers, of the sinking of the United States steamer Van. 
derbilt, is believed to be entirely false. She was at Rio 
de Janeiro on the 16th of Seventh month. A letter from 
Memphis denies the death of Gen. Pemberton, but says 
that he was sent to Richmond under a strong guard. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
onthe Tthinst. New York.—Premium for American gold 
33 percent. Foreign Exchange, 146. The money market 
more active at 6a 7 percent. Middling uplands cotton 
69a 70. Superfine State flour $4 a $4.50. Ohio ship- 
ping brands, $5.15 a $5.40. Baltimore flour, $5.10 & 
$6.25. Chicago spring wheat, 85 a $1.04. Winter red 
western, $1.12 a $1.20. Amber Michigan, $1.21 a $1.26, 
White, $1.50. Corn, mixed, 74 cts. ; yellow, 78 cts. Oats, 
62 a 68%ts. Philadelphia.—Prime red wheat, $1.33 a 
$1.35. New wheat, $1.29 a $1.30. White, $1.53 a $1.55, 
Yellow corn, 83 a 84 cts. Oats, 60 cts. 


TEACHER WANTED. 


A Male Teacher for a first class school for boys, in 
Woodbury, New Jersey, one competent to teach the 
Latin and French languages preferred. 

Address, Davin J. Griscom, 
C. P. Sroxes. 
Woodbury, N. J., 8th mo., 1863. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLOURED 
PERSONS. 


Principal and Assistant Teachers are wanted for the 
Men’s and Women’s schools. 
Application may be made to 
Joun C. AtiEN, No. 321 N. Front, or 335 S. Fifth st. 
Isaac Moraay, Jr., 622 Noble street; or 
SaMvuEL ALLEN, 524 Pine street. 
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FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuvua H. WorTHin- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
pelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Elizabeth Evans, Ind., $2.20, vol. 37, and 
postage; from A. Garretson, agt., O., for Mary Hall, $6, 
vols. 34, 35, and 36; for David Lupton, $2, vol. 36; and 


for Jos. W. Doudna, $2, vol. 37; from Charles Evans, Pay” 


per Dr. C. E., $2, vol. 37; from Hannah M. Penrose, 
Richard Penrose, and Jesse Dewees, O., $2 each, vol. 36; 
from Aaron Dewees, and David Masters, 0., $2 each, 
vol. 37; from Jno. Tyler, N. J., $2, vol. 36. > ’ 


making and laying the cable, have reported unanimously 
in favour of Glass, Elliott & Co. The King of the Bel- 
gians recommends the Arch-Duke Maximillian to insist 
on certain conditions before accepting the crown of 
Mexico. These conditions are equivalent to a refusal of 
the crown. The imperial family at Vienna stand resolved 
that if the Arch-Duke accepts of the Mexican crown, he 
must renounce all his political rights as a scion of the 
house of Austria. The Polish question remained with- 
out change. The conference of the German Princes con- 
tinued at Frankfort. Progress was making towards a 
common understanding. The King of Prussia, however, 
holds entirely aloof. The King of Saxony was deputed 
to wait personally on the Prussian monarch, and invite 
him to the conference, but he still declined to take any 
art in it. The German banking houses have offered 
pain a loan of six hundred millions of reals, at six per 
cent., to repair the terrible losses caused by the earth- 
quake at Manilla. J 
Unsrrep States.— The Finances.—Statistics of the Trea- 
-sury Department show that the receipts from customs 


Rosecrans. With this reinforcement he pushed on to Sree 

Loudon, where a sharp engagement took place, resulting] Marriep, at Friends Meeting-house, West Chester, om 
in the rout of the rebels. He subsequently advanced on|Fifth-day the 20th ult., Witu1am Saepzey, Jr., of 
Knoxville, and occupied it without opposition. city, to Desoran, daughter of Gerard Cope of East Brad- 

Kentucky.—A despatch from Louisville speaks of an| ford, Chester county, Pa. 
inroad into Columbia, Adair county, Ky., by Hamilton 
and Hughes, with a force of six hundred guerillas. 
Hawthorue, with another band was within eight miles 
of Glasgow, Barren county, and on the Louisville and 
Nashville railroad. It is probable that these marauders 
design interrupting communication between these two 
cities, thus hoping to interfere with Rosecrans’ supplies. 

Virginia.—The military operations in this State seem 
to have been nothing more of late than small raids, and 
the movements of scouting parties. One of these re- 
turning from a reconnoisance, fell into a rebel ambus- 
cade, near the Rappahannock, and lost about thirty of 
their number. 

Arkansas.—The rebel forces under General Price were 
attacked on the 25th ult., at Brownsville and Bayou 
Pierre. The rebels made but slight resistance, and re- 
treated beyond the Arkansas river. 


Diep, on the 24th of Eighth month last, Ann BrsHoP 
wife of Jno. Bishop, a beloved member and minister of 
Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, held at ae 
Burlington county, N. J., aged eighty-three years 
twelve days. 

, at Burlington, New Jersey, on the 9th of Eighth 
month, Mary H. Griscom, aged 61 years. 

——, in Lower Makefield, Bucks county, Pa., on the 
10th day of the Eighth month, 1863, Susannan 8. Wi 
MAN, wife of Samuel E. Woolman, and daughter 
Elizabeth and the late William Satterthwaite, in the 
48th year of her age, - 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
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Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. © 


